SATURDAY, 


APRIL 7, 1928 


Drawn by John Clark Tidden. 


RUBY A. BLACK—from Texas 
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Hope for Equality 
RITISH Feminists see some hope for 
obtaining equality in industrial leg- 
islation in the fact that a revision of the 
Washington Hours Convention has been 
asked by the British, and that a place for 
further discussion of it has been asked in 
the 1929 conference of the International 
Labor Office. 
The Vote, official organ of the Women’s 
Freedom League (England), comments: 
“This will give strength to the protests 
of women against the application of the 
convention to them and not to men. In 
the Factories Bill (1926), which is the 
latest printed draft of the Government's 
proposals, the restriction to a 48-hour 
week is applied to women. Whether or 
not any factory or industrial legislation 
is put through by the present Government 
or by its successor, the claim that, if ap- 
plied at all, the Washington Hours Con- 
vention shall be applied generally and 
equally to all workers, irrespective of sex 
—a claim which is already loud and in- 
sistent—will be strengthened and in- 
creased by the obviously strong objections 
to the present form of the convention 
coming from many quarters. Feminists 
express no opinion on the convention, but 
do express very strong ones against its 
application to their working hours, while 
their male competitors are left free to de 
cide their own times, and while the British 
and other governments still hesitate to 
ratify. The convention was passed by the 


- International Labor Office Conference at 


Washington as long ago as 1919, and the 


fact that it is still largely unaccepted by 


the nations would indicate in it some 
thing unacceptable. At any rate, women 
prefer to stand equally under the protec- 
tion of the law with their men fellow- 
workers. A fair field with no favor to 
man or woman.” 


A Strange Post 
VERY strange post held by a woman 


is that of Mrs. Elizabeth Pratt of — 


the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, whose work is the 
cleaning of more than 10,000 skulls and 
skeletons. She has been doing this work 
for twelve years. Some of the skulls are 
very fragile; one, for example, is a 
Neanderthaloid skull, which was found in 
Gibraltar, and is one of the oldest human 
relics in the world. Another very delicate 


task is dusting a 6,000 old Egyptian 


mummy. 


Woman Envoy 
LGA DE LA BARRA was recently 
appointed Chilean Consul to Scot- 
land. 


Feminist Notes 


More Women in Parliament 


ITH the prospect of having 5,000,000 

more women voting in the next gen- 
eral elections in England, the Women’s 
Freedom League is carrying on a cam- 
paign for more women in Parliament. 
There are now only seven. An informal 
conference was held on March 19 to dis- 
cuss means for getting more women nomi- 
nated for Parliament by the various 
parties, and more women elected. 


-Policewomen Opposed to Barring Married 


Women 
HE POLICEWOMAN’S REVIEW 


(England) in its March issue ex- 
presses itself as favoring freedom of mar- 


riage for policewomen, and protests 


against the action of the Gloucestershire 
Standing Joint Committee in requiring 


the resignation of policewomen upon mar- ; 


riage. 

The magazine says: 

“The question of marriage is one that 
should not affect conditions of employ- 


ment. Efficiency and good work should 


be the sole factors relating to employment 
in every profession whether for men or for 


women. If a married woman’s health is 


such that her work and activity are af- 
fected, then she cannot be regarded as 
‘efficient? and her employment should 


woman is supported by her husband and 
that it is unfair for two incomes to be go- 
ing into one home, but if such an argu- 
ment were carried to its logical conclu- 
sions it would have to apply to husband, 
wife, sister, son or daughter who were 


living under the same roof. Many women 


have to support husbands who are dis- 
abled or work-shy, and a large number of 
local authorities consider such cases on 
their merits, although they are entirely 
disregarded by the Civil Service. This 
means, as The Woman’s Leader of April 
22, 1927, pointed out, ‘that a woman has 
to expose the inadequacy or wrong-doing 
of her husband as the price of her em- 


ployment,’ and the writer proceeds to 


state that ‘a great responsibility rests on 
such married women as do adopt outside 
careers to show that they can be carried 
on with efficiency without detriment to 
their home life.’ 


“Employment after marriage is a mat- 
ter for the individual woman and her hus- 
band to decide, and it is not the business 
of the employer, whether public or private, 
as long as the married woman’s work 
compares favorably with that of the 
single woman.” 


Tt is often stated that the married 


Equal Rights 


French Feminists Adopt New Tactics 


RENCH suffragettes on March 16 

raided the austere atmosphere of the 
French Senate, interrupting a debate on 
army reforms and showering the sur- 
prised solons with handbills, according to 
the Associated Press. 


About fifty of the women, representing 
virtually all Feminist associations, took 
seats in the public gallery. General Ed- 
ouard Hirschauer, Senator from Lorraine, 
outlined the plan of the army reform bills 
on behalf of the Government. As he fin- 
ished, a voice from the gallery said: 

“We protest. It is useless to adopt 
these bills. If women had the vote war 
would be abolished.” 

The amazed senators saw Mme. Haase, 
one of the Feminist leaders, standing in 


her seat. Maria Yzrone, a lawyer, and 


Louise Brunet also voiced objections. 
Then the whole band showered hundreds 
of handbills from the gallery. 

As soon as the Senate attendants had 
recovered from their surprise they cleared 
the gallery, but as the suffragettes were 
conducted outside the chamber they de- 
clared themselves elated with the success 
of their demonstration, 


Men Hold Balance of Power 


AYOR BERTHA K. LANDES said 

her decisive defeat at the polls 

merely indicated that men still hold the 
balance of voting power. 

Mrs. Landes, the first woman Mayor of 
a metropolitan American city, ran far be- 
hind Frank Edwards, a retired theatre 
operator, in her fight for re-election. 

Just as it has taken many years for 
women to obtain the right to vote, the 
mayor said, so it will take many years and 
generations for them to get true political 
equality. The progress of women in poli- 
tics, however, is entirely oe on 
them, she said. 

Mrs. Landes predicted that mune 
a woman Mayor, Governor or President 
would be accepted as readily as a man. 


Hospital for Women War Workers 


A HOSPITAL in Washington, D. C., 
for the exclusive use of former yeo- 
manettes, war nurses, and other bene- 
ficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau is sug- 


_ gested by Representative Edith Nourse 


Rogers of Massachusetts. The House of 
Representatives voted an appropriation of 
$200,000 for a women’s hospital during 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, but it died in 
the filibuster which prevented legislation 
in the Senate during the closing days of 
the session. 
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NE fall day in 1924, a dusty, muddy, 
baggage-laden flivver came rattling 


through the Capitol grounds and 
drew up in front of Headquarters of the 
National Woman’s Party in Washington, 
D. C. Its occupant was Ruby A. Black. 
Miss Black had driven up from St. Louis, 
Mo., and was here to get the low-down 
on her prospective new home. Being 
Ruby Black, it was quite natural that 
her first stop was the National Woman’s 
Party Headquarters. Her job was to find 
a place to live, and a way to earn a living. 

With the help of some of the party mem- 
bers, Miss Black found what she wanted 
in the way of a dwelling place in the alley 
behind Headquarters. It had originally 
been the stable belonging to the house 
owned by Maul Younger, but had been 
made into a very attractive studio. After 
several raids on the second-hand stores, 
Miss Black’s new home was furnished, 
and comfortably so, and her next task 
was to find a position. 

Despite the fact that she was an 
experienced newspaperwoman, having 
earned her way through the University of 
Texas by newspaper work, served as cor- 
respondent for the Federated Press, as 


Ruby A. Black 


labor editor and general reporter on the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Times, and having taught 
journalism at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, finding a job on a newspaper in Wash- 
ington was not easy. For a year Miss 
Black battled with ill-health and man- 
aging editors, and in the meantime, edited 
The Mairia, a professional magazine for 
women in journalism, wrote special ar- 
ticles for magazines and papers, and 
worked as an associate editor of Equa 
Rieuts. During the summer, while Mrs. 
Hooker was away, Miss Black assumed 
in full the duties of the editor. But 
when winter came, again we found Miss 
Black out on the trail of the editors. And 
of course, her perseverence won her a job. 
She was made press correspondent for the 
General Press Association, which position 
she has held for the past two years, cover- 
ing Congress and other Washington news 
sources for forty-one newspapers. It was 
another great victory over that great army 
whose motto seems to be, “No, we don’t 
want a woman.” 

Aside from her regular job, Miss Black 


‘continues her work as associate editor of 
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Equa Rieuts, and during the absence of 
the editor takes over the full editorial 
duties. Miss Black still edits The Matriz, 
and contributes to several magazines. She 
is a Founder of the Party, and was the 
first married woman to obtain a passport 
under her own name, as a result of the 
efforts of the National Woman’s Party. 
Miss Black is married to Herbert Little 
of the United Press, who is as good a 
Feminist as she is. | 

The principal article in her Feminist 
creed is economic independence for all 
women, and equality in the industrial, 
business, and professional field—that and 
the psychological feeling of freedom, 
equality, and independence. A thorough- 
going individualist, she has from her ex- 
perience realized that women must co- 
operate with each other to obtain equality. 
That is why she became a member of the 
National Woman’s Party after deciding 
never to join anything else. | 

Some day, when you are in the House 
of Representatives, glance over at the 
Press Gallery. You will ask, “Who is 
that little boy?” And the doorman will 
smile and answer, “That’s no little boy, 
ma’m, that’s Ruby A. Black, from Texas.” 


~The Trafic in Women 


has been accomplished in the depart- 
= ment of social service since the 
League of Nations was established has 
just now been brought into the light of 
publicity through the publication of an 
“Enquiry Into Prostitution,” a volume of 
several hundred pages. Only a few seek- 
ers after the truth have, up to this time, 
been able to study this material which is 
a fearful indictment of our prevailing 
social system and of our false morality. 
Conditions, the pollution and horror of 
which our imaginations could not have 
conceived of up to now have been brought 
before the tribunal of the League of 
Nations. 

The Committee of Enquiry, composed 
of representatives of some of the Powers 
belonging to the League of Nations to 
which the Italian suffragist, Christina 
Giustianini Bandini, also belonged. 
(Dame Rachel Crowdy, the head of the 
Social Section of the League of Nations, 
assisted as general secretary and was a 
leading spirit in this committee) has col- 
lected together the results of the research 
work of three years. A great number of 
reliable experts of both sexes were sent 
out to study this problem in twenty-eight 
countries, to get hold of material and to 
work on it statistically and in the most 
detailed and comprehensive manner pos- 
sible. The results are now before us. 
During the first days of December the 
completed “Report of the Special Commit- 


| T HE greatest piece of work which 


By Helene Granitsch 


tee of Experts on the Question of the Traf- 
fic in Women and Children,” including the 
expressed opinions of the governments 
concerned and the reply (not always in 
agreement with these opinions) of the 
comite social was laid before the Council 
of the League of Nations. Life in its 
reality lies before us here—hunger, want, 
deception, seduction—tears, shame, mis- 
ery, death. Intermingled with these mo- 
mentary gleams of laughter and luxury 
—tinsel rusting on drunken bodies. * * * 

Let the report speak for itself. In 
the United States the system of tolerated 
houses and prostitutes does not exist. 
The laws are very severe. The seducer 
and the procurer must expect heavy 
punishments. Our expert mentioned a 
man of 45 years of age who brought a 
17-year-old girl from Canada to Wash- 
ington, represented her as his daughter 
to the authorities and lived with her in 
a hotel in Washington without fulfilling 
his promise to marry her. He was pun- 
ished with imprisonment. Many similar 
cases were cited. England with its effi- 
cient laws against the traffic in women 
comes very near America. In the statis- 
tics regarding houses of ill-fame overseas 
only isolated cases of English women 
occur. In England the system of “open 
toleration and taxation of the traffic in 
shame” is unknown since 1886. Those 
women who carry on prostitution in secret 


and are arrested by the police on account 
of open offenses or other delinquencies 
become fewer and fewer in the years 
dealt with by the report. In the year 
1914, 9,853 are mentioned, in the year 
1923, 2,410. In the year 1914, 371 cases 
of persons who made profit out of the 
trade of procuring were followed up—in 
the year 1923 there were only 145. The 
expert concludes that the women who 
carry on prostitution have always their 


“Zuhalter.” These complain of the scanty 


earnings. “Each of us must have some 
other trade. Selling drink or providing 
gambling facilities!” This conversation 
took place in London. * * * — 

Germany, Austria and Switzerland 
have announced to the Committee of En- 
quiry that the tolerated houses within 
their boundaries have been already closed 
by the police. This action coincided with 
the placing of the first publications of the 
Social Commission before the Council of 
the League of Nations. All the same, the 
figures which the investigators bring out 
of these countries are an overwhelming 
condemnation of the existing social order. 
The impoverishing of the middle class, the 
consequences of inflation and deflation in 
these countries, are reflected in the re- 
ports. With increasing need the moral 
standard everywhere is lowered. Where 
is the woman who will have the courage 
to come forward and stir up the con- 
science of the world to put an end to the 
disgrace of our sex? | | 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Sunator CHARLES Curtis. 


Equal Rights 


Equal Rights 


Women or Incubators 


TIMELY example of the fact that “protective” legislation based on 
A sex is a liability rather than an asset appears in the dilemma in which 
certain British women find themselves at the moment, It seems that 
a firm of English engineers, M. Partridge & Co. of Exeter, has devoted much 
of its energies to rural electrification, a national problem on which the British 
Government has shown itself in favor of a progressive policy. In carrying on 
development, Partridges train girls as electrical engineers as part of their 
apprenticeship, a training which must include work in the various power 
stations which arise in the course of rural electrification. Under the existing 
factory legislation, based upon sex, British women are “protected” by being 
forbidden to work in a power station after 8 P. M. or on Sundays, Men may 
so work, but not women. 
Commenting on this situation our British colleague, The Vote, says: 
“This is a striking example of the evils of a continuance of sex legislation. 
It excludes women from entering a perfectly good occupational field where 
there is nothing that their sex can affect or be affected by in any way. Legisla- 
tion applied to employers and to employes, with the intention of protecting 
both in every way where they are in danger of harm, will be welcomed by all 
concerned. But arbitrary restrictions, imposed upon a whole sex for no reason 
given other than that they are women, is a very different matter. We again 
demand that our legislators will keep their minds clear as to what they are 
legislating for. Is it their clear, honest intention to make work as safe and as 
healthy for those engaged in it as human power can, or are they simply clear- 
ing the road for men workers by eliminating their possible competitors—the 
women? The effect in the past and in the present of much of the so-called 
protective legislation which has been and is imposed only upon women seems 
to us to justify this question. Women have been greatly hampered in more 
than one occupation, and as their movement towards wider and wider spheres 


of work proceeds always they find themselves at a disadvantage with their 
Inale competitors owing to legislation based on sex only.” 


We are glad to learn that the Women’s Engineering Society has sent a 
letter dealing with the case to the Home Secretary of Great Britain, stating 


_ that they “will be ready to assist in bringing present-day factory legislation 


into, line with the true interests of the community, which requires that every 
man or woman shall be allowed to serve it in that work which he or she is 
best fitted to carry out.” . : 

This phrase of the women engineers puts in a nutshell the whole case 
against protective legislation based on sex. Are women to be permitted to 
serve the community in the work that they are best fitted to carry out or are 
they not? 

Since the fact that women are mothers and men are not is the one out- 
standing argument always presented in one guise or another in behalf of 
protective legislation, the answer, yea or nay, must depend upon whether 
woman is to be regarded as a full-fledged adult capable as her brother of self- 
determination, or whether she is to continue in the public estimation as a 
perennial minor, important chiefly to her community as an incubator. For 
our Own part we prefer adult human beings rather than incubators as the 


mothers of the race, but we await with great interest the disclosure of the 


Home Secretary’s preference in the matter. 


Direct Evidence 


HE claim has been made, again and again, by the advocates of the 
é* recently passed 48-hour law for women in New York State that it would 
create no hardships for the women to be affected by it. One of our: 
up-State New York members has recently sent us the following information: 
“The Beaver Mills, manufacturing cotton fabric for tires, operated at 
Waterford, New York, from 1920 to 1928, and employed between 350 to 400 
men and women, mostly women. They operated 54 hours a week. 

“At .the hearing before the State Industrial Survey Commission on the 
48-hour law, Mr. Luce, the managing director of the mills, appeared and stated 
that if the law were passed the company would be forced to close the Water- 
ford plant and move. 

“The plant was closed on January 1, 1928, going to some place in the South, 
the cause of removal being, it is said, the new law.” 

This means that several hundred women in Waterford, New York, have 


lost their jobs through the passage of the 48-hour law, at a time when the 


question of unemployment is a serious one. 
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Symposium on Pan-American Achievements 


points of view, told Washington 

members of the National Woman’s 
Party and other guests of the achieve- 
ments of the Woman’s Party’s delegation 
to the Pan-American Conference in Cuba 
at a dinner at National Headquarters on 
March 29. 

Isabel K. Macdermott, editor of the 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, for 
twenty-seven years engaged in Pan-Ameri- 
can editorial work, spoke from the Pan- 


- OUR women, speaking from varying 


American point of view, and from the 


point of view of one who had watched 
and assisted from the outside the efforts 
of the National Woman’s Party to bring 
the question of Equal Rights between men 
and women of the New World before the 
conference. 

Senora Pilar Lluy Houston, member of 
the International Advisory Council of the 
National Woman’s Party, and president 
of a Cuban suffrage organization, told the 
story from the point of view of both a 
Cuban and a member of the Woman’s 
Party who had participated in the work 
at the conference. 

Mrs. Valentine Winters and Jane Nor- 
man Smith told the story of the confer- 
ence from the point of view of American 
Feminists who went there to insist upon 
international action for Equal Rights. 

_ Abby Scott Baker presided at the dinner 
and introduced the speakers. 

Miss Macdermott revealed that she had 
hazarded a guess before this conference 
that there would never be another with- 
out women delegates. Now she is sure 
of it, on account of the Woman’s Party’s 
work in Havana, she said. 

“T have never known a more astounding 
achievement than the achievement of that 
little group of women in Havana,” she 
declared. 

“A number of groups thought it was a 
good time and a good place to discuss the 
status of women. They came to the Pan- 


American Union and gently suggested 
that it might be a very good thing to bring 
the civil and political status of women of 
the Americas before the conference for 
action. They were gently but very firmly 
informed that it was a very good thing, 
but that this was not the time or the 
place at all to bring such a question up. 
But one group made up their minds that 
it was the time. They went, and presently 
the thing that was impossible was coming 
to pass. They had done the thing that 
was impossible at the right time and the 
right place and in the right way. 

“What the Woman’s Party achieved at 
Havana is advance proof of the coming 
solidarity of the women of the Americas. 
As Doris Stevens pointed out in her 
memorable speech before the full un- 
official plenary session of the conference, 
the solidarity of the Americas cannot be 
achieved until men and women are to- 
gether.” 


Senora Houston, in a charming and in- 


formal style, told some of the more humor- 
ous aspects of the conference, and thrilled 
her hearers with her expression of the 
gratitude of her countrywomen for the 
co-operation of the women of the United 
States. 

“The people of Cuba will never forget 
that the men of the United States with 
their lives opened the way to the freedom 
of Cuba, and the women of Cuba will 
never forget that the women of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party a few weeks ago 
opened our minds to demand our free- 


.dom,” she said. 


Mrs. Winters paid a tribute to the 
work of Alice Paul and Burnita Shelton 
Matthews in preparing the way for the 
conference through their research into 
the status of women and into international 
law. 

Mrs. Smith revealed how Katharine 
Ward Fisher had stimulated interest in 
the Pan-American Conmorenes, praised the 


women of Cuba for their indispensable 
work at the conference, and told the story 
of how, step by step, with difficulties con- 
fronting them everywhere, the Woman’s 
Party delegation had finally won their 
hearing at the conference, followed by the 
adoption of a resolution providing for the 
appointment of seven women, each repre- 
senting an American republic, to select a 
committee of women representing each of 
the twenty-one republics of the Americas, 
to study the civil and political status of 
women in the Western Hemisphere and 
make their recommendations to the next 
Pan-American Conference five years 
hence. 

After two weeks of lobbying, the dele- 
gations of Mexico, Peru, Chile, Guatemala, 
Panama, Nicaragua, and Salvador were 
committed to Equal Rights, she said, and 
the delegations of Mexico, Panama, and 
Nicaragua were supporting the establish- 
ment of Equal Rights by treaty. Members 
of the Mexican and Guatemalan delega- 
tions spoke at the session for Equal 
Rights. 

“Men began to vie with each other for 
the chance to be next to come out for 
Equal Rights,” Mrs. Smith declared. “But 
we could have done nothing without the 
Cuban women, who worked tirelessly pre- 
paring for meetings, lobbying, and in 
every way carrying on the work for Equal 
Rights.” 

Toward the end of the dinner, Miss 
Macdermott reported that the only Bra- 
zilian State having the suffrage is plan- 
ning to run women for Parliament, and 
has written for information on the pro- 
cedure of American women in seeking 
election to Congress before the adoption 
of national woman suffrage. The meeting 
adopted a resolution for a note of en- 
couragement and congratulation to the 
women of Rio Grande do Norte, the first 
Brazilian State to establish provincial 
woman suffrage. 


Woman's Right to Drive [axicabs Upheld 


from earning their livings as drivers 

of taxicabs has been declared un- 
constitutional by the Franklin County 
Court of Common Pleas. 

The decision rendered by Judge John R. 
King on March 8 is of vast importance to 
women, and seems to indicate a tendency 
on the part of at least one court to admit 
that women are persons who have a right 
to the protection guaranteed by the 
United States Constitution. 

Judge King held in effect that the 
right to contract for one’s labor is a 
property right, guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, and further held that the driv- 
ing of a taxicab is not as harmful to a 


i HE Ohio law prohibiting women 


woman’s health as many other forms of 
labor, particularly within the home. 

The city of Columbus will appeal the 
case, and it 4s hoped that the case will 
go to the highest courts and that Judge 
King’s decision will be upheld. 

Judge King’s decision traces the strug- 
ble of women almost from the beginning 
of time for Equal Rights with men, and 
the popular prejudice which almost from 
the same beginning accompanied their 
efforts. 

“Tf the public safety, welfare, or health 
is served by such an enactment, it would 
constitute a proper exercise of the police 
power, or, if the occupation prohibited 
is of such a character that a female be- 


cause of her physical being could not 
engage in it without injury to her health, 
such legislation could not be deemed un- 
reasonable and arbitrary. The act of the 
General Assembly, therefore, prohibiting, 
as it does, females from driving a taxicab 


- must meet these conditions in order to be 


sustained. 

“Women have the same inherent and 
inalienable rights as men guaranteed to 
them under both Federal and State con- 
stitutions. 

“Can it be said that the driving of a 
taxi by a female person in the daylight 
season and only eight hours per day is 
inimical to the common welfare, health, 
safety, and good morals of the people? 
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Does the necessity for such prohibition 
so clearly exist that, as Judge Burkett 
observed: ‘A court of justice in the calm 
deliberation of its judgment may be able 
to see that such restraint is for the com- 
mon welfare and equal protection and 
benefit of the people?’ 


“We think not. 


“The occupation is a perfectly lawful 
one. It cannot be said that the occupa- 
tion is in any sense immoral. In our opin- 
ion, the ethical and moral standards of 
the occupation would be elevated, not 
lowered, by permitting females to engage 


-therein. Such has been the result where 


women have entered industrial activities. 

“The safety of the public is not in the 
least endangered by this class driving. 
On the contrary, we venture the opinion 


that more careful and considerate driving 


would result. 
“The provisions of the ordinance pro- 


_ vide a reasonable safeguard so far as the 


safety of the public is concerned in the 
driving by women of motor vehicles. The 
female making application must be of 
sound physique with good eyesight and 
no bodily or mental infirmities which 
render her unfit for the safe operation 
of a public vehicle, and also that such 
applicant must not be addicted to the use 
of liquors and drugs. As already ob- 
served, the relator possessed the qualifi- 
cations described by the ordinance. 


“Tt cannot be successfully argued that 
women are not physically capable of op- 
erating a motor vehicle, and, therefore, 
should be prohibited from so doing. I 
venture that daily at least 15 per cent. 
of the motor vehicles operated upon the 
public streets and highways are driven by 
women, and further, that less accidents 
occur from careless and reckless driving 
by women than by men. 


“All that is required of the operator 
of a motor vehicle is good judgment, a 
clear brain and eye, and a consideration 
of the rights of others. We feel, generally 
speaking, that women as a class possess 
such qualifications. 

“If the General Assembly under the act 
under consideration had limited the driv- 
ing of taxicabs by adult females to a cer- 
tain number of hours a day and pro- 
hibited her from engaging in said occu- 
pation in the night season, such would be 
in accord with the decisions. The same 
session of the General Assembly twenty 
days after the passage of Section 1008-1, 
did enact present Section 12996, regu- 
lating the hours a day and days a week 
during which women under 21 years of 
age might be employed as a driver or 
chauffeur. But to prohibit adult women 
wholly from driving, we feel, is going 
to the ‘extreme’ and is an unwarranted 
discrimination. 

“It is not because of any consideration 
for her health. Driving a taxicab eight 


hours in the day season is surely more 


beneficial to her health than employment 
in factories where the same advantages 
for air and light, notwithstanding regu- 
lations, do not obtain. 

“In our opinion, the woman who does 
the family washing in the old-fashioned 
way with a washboard is subjected to 


greater physical strain and injury to 


her health than the driving of a taxicab, 
and yet who would say that the State 
could compel each woman to be furnished 
with an electric washer or ironer? And 
again, the physicians decried pedaling of 
an old-fashioned sewing machine by the 
woman who does the sewing for the family 
as injurious to her physical being. It 
would be just as reasonable for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to pass a law prohibiting 
women from operating the old-fashioned — 


Position of Eastern Women in 


HE Central Asiatic Soviet Repub- 

lics witnessed recently a vigorous 

campaign for the emancipation of 
women. The campaign which was con- 
ducted under the slogan of an attack 
upon the old customs, called forth a tre- 
mendous activity among the women of 
those regions. 

The following facts show the great 

progress achieved by the Soviet authori- 
ties as well as by public opinion in the 
cause of the emgncipation of the women 
of the East. 
— In 1925-26, 50,000 women took part in 
the elections in the Uzbek Republics; in 
1926-27, the number of women who voted 
in that republic reached 128,000—an in- 
crease of over 150 per cent. 

The number of women in the Soviets 
of the Uzbek Republic amounted to 1,400 
in 1926; in 1927 that number had risen 
to 4,000. As regards the Turkoman Re- 


(From Soviet Union Review, March, 1928) 


public, the number of women delegates 
in the Soviets increased for the same 
period from 170 to 600. 

An increase was also noted in the num- 
ber of native women engaged in industry. 
At the present time about 3,000 women 
are working in the factories and plants. 
In some of the plants the native women 
constitute a considerable proportion of 
the workers. Thus, in the silk winding 
factory in Kokand native women consti- 
tute more than half of the working force, 
while in a similar factory in Samarkand 
they constitute more than 40 per cent. of 
all the employees. 

The women of the East who were 
hitherto denied education are penetrating 
into the schools as well. There are at 
present 810 native pupils in 17 secondary 
educational establishments for women. 


although it freely permits women to drive 


Equal Rights 


sewing machine as to prohibit her from 
driving a taxicab. 

“‘Women operators of elevators are per- 
mitted and regulated by law; from the 
standpoint of health, in some respects, 
such occupation is more harmful than 
the driving of a taxi.” 

Suit was brought by Thelma Hundley, 
one of eleven women employes of the Cy 
Hill Taxicab Company of Columbus seek- 
ing licenses to operate taxicabs. When 
these women applied for their licenses, 
the officials admitted that they filled all 
the requirements established by city ordi- 
nances for operators of public motor ve- 
hicles, but pointed out that the State 
law specifically prohibits women from 
driving public vehicles offered for hire, 


on the same conditions as men, as long 
as they are not paid for their driving. 
The Ohio law dates back to 1916, and © 
prohibits the employment of women as 
crossing watchmen, section hands, ex- 


press drivers, moulders, bellhops, taxi 
- drivers, jitney drivers, gas and electric 


meter readers, ticket sellers (except be- 
tween the hours of 6 A. M. and 10 P. M.), 


glass furnace workers, quarry workers, 


smelters, miners, shoe shiners, in bowling 
alleys, poolrooms, saloons, and public 
drinking places which cater to men only, 
delivery services, freight or baggage ele- 
vator operators, and any work which re- 
quires the lifting of any object —s 
more than twenty-five pounds. 

Miss Hundley, through her attorney, 


Randolph W. Walton, filed suit to compel 


the city to issue her license. When she 
won her suit, the other women aspirants 


to the position of taxi driver were also 


issued licenses. 

The press reported that “many of the 
men taxi drivers were indignant over the 
intrusion of women into their business.” 


Russia 


_ If one considers the extreme backward- 
ness of the Central Asiatic nationalities 
particularly with regard to cultural and 
family relations, it must be admitted that 
the results achieved are enormous. Work- 
ers of the Eastern nationalities are tak- 
ing an active part in the struggle for the 
emancipation of their women. It is on 
their own initiative that they induce their 


- womenfolk to take off their veils, to go to 


school and to frequent clubs and meetings. 
- Upon the initiative of the Central Ex-. 
ecutive Committee of the U. S. S. R., an 
all-union conference for the improvement 
of the living condition of the women of 
the East was opened in Moscow during 
the first part of January. Women dele- 
gates from Azerbaijan, the Turkoman and 
the Uzbek Republics, as well as from other 
Eastern autonomous republics and areas 
of the U. 8S. S. R. took part in the con- 
ference. They painted a vivid picture of 
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the situation of women in the eastern 
regions of the Soviet Union. The dele- 
gate from Azerbaijan presented the ex- 
tremely hard lot of the Turko-Tatar wom- 
en in Transcaucasia. Cases of women be- 
ing killed by their husbands for participa- 
tion in Soviet and public activities still 
occur. Often one may hear the popular 
saying in Azerbaijan that it is “easier 
to kill a woman than to squander govern- 
ment money.” The campaign against the 
wearing of the veil is meeting with great 
difficulties. The delegates of the Tatar 
Republic and of other localities presented 
the situation in a similar spirit. 

The various reports pointed out that 
a vigorous activity is being carried on in 


the localities by the Commissions for the 


Improvement of the Living Conditions of 
the Women of the East. These commis- 
sions organize industrial enterprises for 
women, ambulance, medical dispensaries, 
stations for the elimination of illiteracy, 
kindergartens, day nurseries, et cetera. 
The conference emphasized the necessity 
of safguarding the interests of women by 
extending legislation with regard to mat- 
rimonial and family relations. A more 
vigorous campaign aiming at the protec- 
tion of mothers and children was like- 
wise; advocated. 

At the present time, sixteen papers and 
magazines for women are being published 
in the United Socialist Soviets of Russia, 
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with an aggregate circulation of 397,000 
copies. In the course of 1925-26, 359 vari- 
ous non-periodical publications for women 
were printed in Soviet Russia proper. In 
addition, 73 various non- periodical pub- 
lications were printed last year in the 
languages of the national minorities. Six 
magazines with an average circulation of 
2,000 copies each are being published for 
the women of the East. By the end of 
1926 the number of women workers’ cor- 
respondents for the Soviet press was 12,- 
500 in the entire Soviet Union, while the 
number of women correspondents from 
the villages was 8,000, a considerable prog- 
ress over 1925, when the figures in ques- 
tion were 9,000 and 4,500, respectively. 


Indian Women’s Charter of Freedom 


HE resolutions adopted at the 
"[ «Women Day” at Madras, on last 
Christmas Day, constitute’ the 
‘Women’s Charter of Freedom,” and re- 
veal a full recognition of and determina- 
tion to eliminate the evils described in 
Katherine Mayo’s “Mother India.” 
The Charter of Freedom reads: 
1, This gathering of women from all 


parts of India believes that in the interest 


of the physique of the nation all schemes 
for promoting the welfare of expectant 
mothers, and for preventing the present 
high rate of infant mortality should be a 
first charge on public finances and re- 
ceive liberal subsidies. It calls for mater- 
nity benefits for women working under 
the Factories Act, for a scheme of widows’ 
pensions, and for the passing of legisla- 
tion making the mother an equal legal 
guardian with the father for their chil- 
dren. 

2. This meeting rejoices in the enthusi- 
asm that women have been showing dur- 
ing the past year in the women’s confer- 
ences on educational reform. It endorses 
the memorandum of resolutions passed at 
the All-India Women’s Conference at 
Poona. It realizes that the Indian nation 


cannot rise to greatness unless it is lit-_ 


erate. It therefore demands that compul- 
sory primary education be provided for 
every boy and girl, including specifically 
Mohammedan girls. 

3. This meeting is of opinion that a 
system of compulsory medical inspection 
should be an integral part of the complete 
educational system throughout India. It 
therfore urges that schemes should be 
established for the care and proper train- 
ing of defective children, and children’s 
acts with their machinery of children’s 
- courts, certified schools et cetera, should 

be put into operation. 

4, This meeting urges the need for 
women to organize and support women’s 
associations for the purpose of self-devel- 
opment and for taking an active part in 
social and national reconstruction. 


+. This meeting calls on every woman 
to realize her responsibility to undertake 
some form of social service, such as ma- 
ternity and child-welfare, visiting hospi- 
tals and orphanages, prison reform, hon- 
orary educational work, girl-guiding, res- 


cue work and suppression of brothels, 


artistic, recreational, civ c and political 
work. 


6. This meeting emphatically con- 
demns the unnatural and devitalizing cus- 
tom of allowing immature and uneducated 
girl-children to become the mothers of 
India. It calls on the Central Government 
and the Provincial Legislative Councils 
to follow the precedent set by the Indian 
States of Baroda, Kashmir, Rajkot, My- 
sore, Gondal, and Indore, which have 
raised the legal age of marriage. This 


meeting demands that the legal age of 


marriage for girls be made 16 and for 
boys 21. 


7. This meeting condemns the sordid 
custom of buying marriage partners and 
urges parents to settle on the girl as her 
absolute property the amount they would 
pay for the bridegroom. 


8. This meeting condemns the custom 
of enforced seclusion of women known as. 


the Purdah system, and entreats all Hin- 
dus and Mohammedans who observe this 
practice to abolish it immediately for the 
sake of humanity and national welfare. 


9. This meeting calls for an immediate 
revision and reform in the inheritance 
and succession rights of Hindu women, 
their property rights in joint or divided 
families and their Stri Dhanam rights. 

10. This women’s meeting recognizes 
the duty of women to support the indige- 
nous industries of their country, and it 
demands a higher standard of beauty in 
industrial production and in civic life. 


11. This meeting demands that there 
should be equal pay for equal work, irre- 
spective of sex, in all forms of manual 
labor and that children should not be 
employed in factories and workships ex- 
cept under strict inspection and that legis- 


lation may be brought in compelling em- 
ployers of child labor to register their 
industrial concerns. 

12. Women, realizing the ruinous ef.- 
fects of intoxicating drink on the home 
life and the race, earnestly desire that the 
drink evil be done away with by any and 
all means. They call on the Government 
as the first reform step to decrease largely 
the number of licensed shops for 1928 and 


to enforce rigorously the existing rules 
for their early closing. 


138. Women demand that there should 
be the same standard of sex-purity and 


‘sex-morality for men as for women. Wom- 


en therefore claim the right for a woman 
to choose when she will undertake mother- 
hood, and they call for the raising of the 


age of consent. They claim Equal Rights. 


of legal separation and demand the intro- 


duction of an equal divorce law for both 


men and women, the abolition of the Deva 
Dasi system, and immediate effective legis- 
lation for the prevention of commercial- 
ized vice. 


14. Women call on the provincial gov- 
ernments, municipal councils, and local 
boards to reserve a proportionate number 
of nominated seats for women representa- 
tives, giving organized women’s associa- 
tions the preference of electing their rep- 
resentatives to be nominated by the Gov- 
ernment, and ask that at least two women 
should be so nominated in each assem- 
blage. 


They call on the organized political 
parties each to put up women candidates 
at every election. 

15. Women believe that no nation can 
fulfil its Dharma unless it governs itself. 
This meeting affirms that the time has 
now come for India to attain the goal of 
complete self-government. 


16. As women are the natural pre- 
servers of life, the women of India call on 
all the peoples and governments of the 
world, and particularly the Government 
of India, to out-law war, to promote unity 
and to maintain peace. 
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Pacifist and 
Feminist 

By Betty Archdale, 
McGill Daily 
(McGill Uniwersity, 
Montreal, Canada) 


HE submissive- 

ness of women 
and the aggressive- 
ness of men were 
the two causes ex- 
plaining the lack of 
women in Canadian 
politics, named by 
Agnes Macphail, M.P., in an interview 
with a Royal Victoria College reporter 


late on Sunday night. 


Women are submissive due to having 
been in slavery for so long, and men are 
aggressive due to having had the upper 
hand for so long. Miss Macphail declared 
that she was the only women who had 
ever been given a constituency with a 
chance to be elected; the other women 
that have tried being given constituencies 


where there was no chance whatever of 


success. The eldest child of a farmer and 
of an intelligent and hardworking family, 
Miss Macphail early showed her inquiring 
and persevering mind by studying eco- 
nomics in order to discover why hard- 
working, intelligent families who lived on 
the land were not in a better economic 
condition. 

As a teacher she became more ac- 
quainted with political and economic con- 
ditions and met people interested in this 


side of life. These associations resulted 


Press Comment 


in her nomination and successful election 
to Parliament. More women M.P.’s would 
be very acceptable to Miss Macphail who 


is “so tired of being the only one.” Miss 


Macphail loves election time with its or- 
ganization arrangement of meetings, dis- 
covering weak and strong districts and 
people, and even the car driving that it 
entails, 

Although a pacifist, nothing pleases 
Miss Macphail more than a verbal fight. 
“IT just loved it tonight,” she said, re- 
ferring to her debate with Major General 
MacBrien. Asked if she believed in Equal 
Rights for women, she replied without a 


moment’s hesitation, “Absolutely, politi- 


cal, economic, and everything else.” 
Miss Macphail considers the Women’s 


International League for Peace and Free- — 


dom has a good influence towards the 
cause of peace in Great Britain, France, 


and Germany, and the British women’s 


societies go right down to the causes of 
war, whereas the Canadian socieites, 
while doing very good work, seem afraid 
to face the facts and have a tendency to 
skim over the surface. 

Pacifist and Feminist, Miss Macphail is 


a woman who from early youth has 
thought about social problems, is not 


afraid of publishing her opinions and 
sticking to them through rain and sun, 


Equal Rights 


helped, no doubt, by that priceless gift 
that she possesses, a keen sense of humor. 


The E PRESENTATION 
Woman's Party R at the Pan- 
Blazes the Trail American Confer- 
ence is the inciden- 


Ww tal rather than the 

New special concern of 

March, 1928 business and pro- 


fessional women. 

: Nevertheless they 
cannot fail to rejoice at the acumen 
which prompted the National Woman’s 
Party to send Doris Stevens and her 
cohorts to Havana at the moment when 
the eyes of the world were focused upon 
the Cuban capital. Man in some respects 
is a timid animal, Unfavorable publicity 


is frequently his bete noir. The arrival 


of Miss Stevens and her group pointed 
the discovery already made by the re- 
porters that no women were officially pres- 
ent at the conference, and a deal of press 
comment ensued. Equal Rights for all 
women on this continent—the boon Miss 
Stevens seeks—may not come as a result 
of the Woman’s Party maneuvers at Ha- 
vana, but at least it is safe to prophesy 
that there will not be another conference 
without women delegates. This definite. 
progress the Woman’s Party has made. 


News from the 


Meetings in New England 
ORIS STEVENS will tell the story 
of the work for Equal Rights between 
men and women at the Pan-American 
Conference at meetings in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on April 16, and in Portland, 
Maine, on April 17. , 
Many preliminary meetings are being 
held in Boston and other New England 
points. Elizabeth Swift, organizer, is 
speaking at these meetings. 


Kansas City Branch Meets 

HE Kansas City (Missouri) Branch 

of the National Woman’s Party re- 
cently held a meeting at which a musical 
program was given and “News from the 
Field” was a feature. Mrs. M. E. Rut- 
land, vice-president of the Branch, pre- 
sided. Mrs. J. C. Glenn told the news of 
the campaign for Equal Rights, and Mrs. 
H. J. Morgan discussed the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity and Infancy Act. 
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New York Business Meeting 

HE semi-annual business meeting of 
the New York State Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party was held in New 
York City, at the home of Margaret C. 
Williams, on March 23, at the call of 

Mrs. Lieber E, Whittic, State chairman. 
Reports of State officers and commit- 
tees, legislative work, and publicity were 
presented on this day, and the members 


attending went to the Pan-American din- 


ner the evening before. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of EquaL Riguts, published weekly at Baltimore, 
Md., for April 1, 1928. 


State of Maryland ) gs 
City of Baltimore ) 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Dora G. 
Ogle, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that she is the Business Manager 
of .EquaL Ricurs, and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied im Section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are: 

Publisher, National Woman’s Party, 19 West Chase 
street, Baltimore, Md. 

Editor, Edith Houghton Hooker, Upland, Roland 
Park, Md. 


Managing Editor, Ruby A. Black, Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C. | 


Business Manager, Dora G. Ogle, Catonsville, Md. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a firm, compamy, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
“ _ as those of each individual member, must be 
given. 


President, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, N. Y¥.; Chair- 
man National Council, Jane Norman Smith, N. Y.; | 
Advisory Chairman, Alice Paul, N. J.; Vice-Chairmen, 
Gail Laughlin, Me.; Florence Bayard Hilles, Del. ; 
Anita Pollitzer, C.; velyn Wainwright, 
D. C.; Executive Secretary, Mabel Vernon, Del. ; 
Treasurer, Emma Wold, Ore. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 


There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which  stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 


by her. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is: 
(This information is required from daily publica- 


tions only.) 
Dora G. OGLE 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day 
of March, 1928. 


JAMES J. NOLAN. 
(My commission expires May 2, 1929.) 
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